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Primary Tuberculosis of the Udder and Uterus in 
Attested Herds 


[ConTRIBUTED BY THE VETERINARY STAFF OF THE MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES] 


Infection with bovine tuberculosis due to udder irrigation in 
an attested herd was reported by Macfarlane and others in 1944 
(Vet. Rec. 56. 369-371) and in 1946 Ritchie drew attention 
to the occurrence of other cases in Attested Herds (Vet. ‘ 
58. 586). 

The a of cases which have been recorded in Attested 
Herds during the years 1943-1947 is shown in the following 
table. 


Summary of Primary eee 4 Uterine Cases in Attested 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Udder Cases 
Number of cases of Primary Tuber- 
culosis of Udder .. ea oe 22 27 20 8 33 28° 
Number of herds involved .. ~ 13 23 14 7 29 19* 
Percentage of cases in which there was 
a history of udder treatment 90-9 89 95 87-5 87-9 100° 


Uterine Cases 
Number of cases of Primary Tuber- 


culosis of Uterus .. 3 6 - 9 11 
Number of herds involved .. ii 3 4 - 5 8 os 
Percentage of cases in which there was 
a history of uterine treatment .. 100 100 ~ 100 90-9 - 
Udder Uterus 
County 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Berks - 1 - 1 3 - - - 2 
Bucks 2 - - - - - - - - 
Cheshire 1 1 2 - - 1 
Cornwall - 4 - - 1 
ber - - ~ - 1 2 - - = 
Derby « - 1 - - 1 - - - 1 
von ° 4 - - oa 1 - - - - 
Dorset . - - - - 1 ~ - ~ - 
Durham . - - - - - - - - 1 
Essex ° 1 - - - - - - - - 
Hants ° - 4 - - 4 - - - - 
Hereford . - - - - 1 - - - - 
Herts ° 2 - 4 - - 2 - - - 
Kent - - - 2 - 
Lancs 4 - - - - 1 - - - - 
Leics - - - - 1 - - 
Norfolk  . - 1 - - 1 Not - - - - 
Northumber- extract- 
land - 1 1 ed - - 
- - - - - 
Oxfo' os - 1 - - - - - - - 
Salop os 2 2 - - - - - 1 3 
Somerset .. = 4 ~ - 1 - - 1 = 
Staffs os - - - - 1 - - 2 - 
Suffolk, Fast 1 - - - - - - - 1 
Surrey _.. - 1 ad - 1 - - - - 
Sussex, East - - 3 - - - - - - 
x, West - 1 - - - - - - 
Westmorland —- - - 2 - - - - - 
Yorks, N.R. 3 1 - - 2 - - - - 
Yorks, W.R. - - - 1 - 1 - 4 - 
shire 1 - - 
& 
ALES 
Toras 15 24 14 5 27 3 5 - 9 9 
Banffs ae - - - 1 = * - - - 
Berwick .. - - 1 = 
Clackmannan 2 - 2 1 - - - - 2 
Perth and 
Kinross . . 2 1 - - - - - - 
Stirling .. = - : - 4 1 - - - 
SCOTLAND 
TOTALS .. 7 3 6 3 6 - 1 - - 2 


* 1948 figure to May 30th, 1948, England only. 
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The figures given do not necessarily cover all the cases. In 
a number of “ breakdowns” in Attested Herds the history 
reveals that an animal has been moved for slaughter or has died 
in circumstances which are suggestive of tuberculous infection 
following treatment by infusion of the udder or irrigation of 
the uterus. ese are not included. ‘The only cases recorded 
in the table are those in which there is definite post-mortem 
evidence pointing to primary infection of the udder or uterus. 
In the large majority of cases there is a definite history of treat- 
ment and in the minority there are good grounds for assuming 
that treatment had been carried out by a veterinary surgeon or 
the owner. 

The cases came to light in various ways—chiefly by the dis- 
closure of reactors, often in the young stock, at the official routine 
tuberculin test; by routine clinical examination following the 
finding of M. tuberculosis in a sample of milk taken by the Local 
Authority ; and by reports of suspected tuberculosis of the udder 
by the owner or a veterinary surgeon. 

The consequences of the introduction of infection in this way 
have varied from infection of the single treated animal to a 
serious breakdown in the herd, sometimes involving large num- 
bers of all classes of stock. Very often calves react to the tuberculin 
test and this points to the source of infection. In some herds 
more than one udder has been infected as a result of treatment. 

To illustrate the points mentioned the histories of four cases 
which have occurred recently are appended. 


Farm A (Norfolk). ‘Total cattle 129. 
tuberculosis of the udder. 

Previous tuberculin test history is good—no reactor since 
1944. History of mastitis for several years. 

This case came to light as a result of a major breakdown at 
an annual herd test on April 12th, 1948, when 32 animals were 
marked for removal and seven for retest. ‘The reactors com- 
prised five cows, 16 heifers between one and two years old 
and eleven calves between two and six months old. The disclo- 
sure of reactors among the calves indicated a milk infection 
in the herd. At the previous herd test on March 3lst, 1947, all 
passed including the affected cow. 


One case of primary 


History of infusion in the herd. 

The affected animal was treated by infusion of the udder in 
the latter part of 1946 or early 1947, and again in January, 1948. 

On clinical inspection of the herd following the herd test the 
affected cow showed induration of the right hind quarter of the 
udder. A sample of milk revealed acid-alcohol fast organisms 
on microscopical examination. 

On April 20th, 1948, the cow was slaughtered under the Tuber- 
culosis Order. 

Post-mortem findings.Lesions of tuberculosis were found in 
the udder substance and right supra-mammary gland. The right 
iliac gland was enlarged but there were no macroscopic lesions. 
There was no opportunity for a post-mortem examination of 
any other reactor. 

Enquiry regarding calf feeding revealed that the majority of 
the young stock—including yearlingss—had received milk from 
this cow. 


Farm B (Hampshire). Total cattle 189. Two cases of primary 
tuberculosis of the udder. 

Previous tuberculin testing history is good—no reactor since 
1943. History of mastitis for several years. 


Udder treatment by owner’s veterinary surgeon 

The two cows were treated by penicillin infusion of the udder 
at various dates in 1947 ; one in September-October (a) the other 
in December (6). 

On December 18th, 1947, a herd test revealed two reactors, 
one of which on examination showed slight induration of the 
udder (a). Biological examination of a milk sample proved 
ositive. 

" On March 2nd, 1948, the affected cow (a) was slaughtered under 
the Tuberculosis Order. 

Post-mortem findings.—Lesions of tuberculosis were found in 
the udder and right supra-mammary lymphatic gland. There 
was no opportunity for a post-mortem examination of the other 


reactor. 
On April 5th, 1948, a short interval herd test revealed four 
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reactors (two cows and two calves). The milk of one of the reacting 
cows (cow 6) proved positive on microscopical examination. 
The two calves had received milk from the affected cows. 

On April 13th, 1948, the affected cow (b) was slaughtered 
under the ‘Tuberculosis Order. 

Post-mortem findings.—Lesions of tuberculosis were found in 
the right hind quarter of the udder and the right supra-mammary 
gland. ‘There was no opportunity for a post-mortem examina- 
tion of the other reactors. 


Farm C (Gloucester), Total cattle 95. Four cases of primary 
tuberculosis of the udder. 

Previous tuberculin testing history is good—no reactor since 
1941. History of mastitis during 1947 and January, 1948. 


Udder treatment by owner's veterinary surgeon. 


The affected cows were treated by infusion of the udder on 
various dates in July, August and September, 1947 and in 
January, 1948. 

Cow (a) infused September, 1947 and January, 1948. 
Cow (6) infused July and September, 1947. 

Cow (c) infused September, 1947. 

Cow (d) infused September, 1947. 

This case was investigated at the request of owner's veterinary 
surgeon who reported finding tuberculosis of the udder at a 
post-mortem examination of a cow which had died (Cow (a)). 
Following laboratory confirmation of the diagnosis a_ tuberculin 
test of the herd was carried out on March 2nd, 1948. At this 
test 20 reactors, including four cows and eleven calves, were dis- 
closed. All calves had received milk from cow (a). Five animals 
were inconclusive reactors. 

Cows (b) and (c).—Biological examination of milk samples 
proved positive in the case of these two cows. 

On April 19th, 1948, the two cows were slaughtered under the 
‘Tuberculosis Order, 

Post-mortem findings.—Lesions of tuberculosis were found in 
both cases in the udder, supra-mammary and pre-crural glands. 

Cow (d).—This cow was moved to owner’s other nremises in 
October, 1947. Biological examination of a milk sample (taken 
after tracing animal) proved positive. 

On April 10th, 1948, the cow was slaughtered under the Tuber- 
culosis Order. 

Post-mortem findings.—Lesions of tuberculosis were found in 
the udder only. ; 

Subsequent history of the herd.—One group sample of milk 
sent for biological examination has been reported positive and 
the result of individual samples submitted from cows in the 
group is outstanding. On April 26th, 1948 a post-mortem 
examination was made on a four months old reactor calf 
ex affected cow (a). 

Lesions of tuberculosis were found in the retro-pharyngeal, 
sub-maxillary and mesenteric lymphatic glands. 

The readings of the calf at the herd test on March 2nd, 1948, 
were Avian 4—10, Mammalian 5—28. 


Farm D (Hertford). ‘Total cattle 121. 
tuberculosis of the udder. 

Previous tuberculin testing history is good—no reacter since 
1944. History of mastitis in 1947. ' 


One case of primary 


Udder treatment by veterinary surgeon 

The affected cow was treated by penicillin infusion of all 
four quarters of the udder on September 8th and 29th and 
October 23rd, 1947. 

On January Ist, 1948, examination of milk by owner’s veter- 
inary surgeon proved positive for acid-alcohol fast organisms 
microscopically and he immediately check tested the cow by the 
single comparative test, readin Avian 7—9—8, Mammalian 
7—12—11. Two calves which Shad received her milk between 
October 3rd and 27th, 1947, were also tested with negative results 
but were retained in strict isolation pending 60 day test. 

A test of the remainder of the herd was commenced on January 
3rd, 1948. One animal was marked for retest. 

On January 8th, 1948, the affected cow was slaughtered under 
the Tuberculosis Order. 

Post-mortem findings.—Lesions of tuberculosis were found 
in the left hind quarter of the udder and the left supra-mammary 
gland. 

Subsequent test history to date 

At a herd test carried out on March 8th, 1948, two animals 
were marked for removal including one of the isolated calves 
which had received milk from the affected cow. Three animals 
were inconclusive reactors. 


While these cases were all in Attested Herds, there is ample 
evidence that cases of primary tuberculosis of the udder are not 
uncommon in untested herds. 


In dealing with a case of mastitis it is of th utmost import- 
ance that steps should be taken to ensure that the cow is not 
affected with tuberculosis of the udder. 

It is evident that there is danger of introducing disease to 
Attested Herds by means of mammary and uterine treatment 
and that the consequences in the herd may be serious. ‘There 
is also a very obvious public health significance which must not 
be overlooked. 

‘The greatest care should be taken to make certain that all 
instruments and medicaments used are sterile and that they are 
handled in such a way as to prevent contamination. It is 
appreciated that in the course ot everyday practice it may not 

possible to ensure that hands and clothing are absolutely 
sterile, but it is possible to handle equipment, etc., so that it 
is not recontaminated. 

In this connection udder tneatment should be simplified by 
the use of the “tube” preparations. It is already clear that by 
leaving tubes for attendants to use there is danger of conveying 
other infections as well as tuberculosis. 

If for any reason “tube” preparations are not used for 
mastitis treatment, separate instruments should be kept for 
attested herds, and it is advisable to follow the same procedun: 
for uterine treatment. 


The Contributions that Quarantine, Sanitary 
Measures and Eradication Can Make to Preventive 
Medicine * 

II.—By J. W. BRUFORD, o.r.c.v.s. 

SEVENOAKS, KENT 
(Continued from page 367) 


Mr. Francis has given us a most interesting paper in which he 
has shown quite clearly the great contribution that quarantine, 
sanitary measures and eradication have made in the control of some 
of the major diseases which threatened almost to exterminate live- 
stock in this island country. He has pointed out that much of the 
success of these measures depended on the fact that they were 
employed against easily recognisable disease, and also because it was 
practicable to slaughter infected and in-contact animals. The 
position to-day is similar in respect of two diseases only—I refer, of 
course, to foot-and-mouth disease and fowl pest—but to these two 
diseases might well be added swine fever. 

There is, however, one big difference between these diseases and 
those mentioned in the first part of Mr. Francis’ paper, in that the 
reintroduction of these diseases is an ever-present danger through 
the importation of infected meat and meat products and artificial 
manures of animal origin. This danger has made the necessity of 
heat treatment a sanitary measure of the greatest importance. There 
are, however, many diseases which beset our herds to-day of a more 
chronic nature and which present greater difficulty in control because 
they are not easily recognised. These diseases are widespread 
wherever cattle are housed and although research has given us much 
accurate information, their detection still presents considerable 
difficulty and eradication by slaughter of the infected animals is not, 
in these days, a practical measure. We must, therefore, use other 
measures to control these diseases and finally to eradicate them and 
as this is bound to be a slow process we must make full use of quaran- 
tine and sanitary measures to prevent the spread of infection and the 
reinfection of cured animals while we use the weapons we have to 
eradicate the disease. 

In practice we find the control of some diseases depends almost 
entirely on laboratory products whilst others can only be dealt with 
by quarantine and sanitary measures. For example, in contagious 
abortion, quarantine and sanitary measures proved of little use in 
seriously diminishing the incidence of the disease, but it appears 
likely that protective inoculation will go a long way to its eradication. 

In tuberculosis, however, now that we have a diagnostic agent 
which enables us to recognise the infected animal, we discover in 
the field that the eradication of the disease, in self-contained herds, 
by practical isolation and sanitary measures is bv no means difficult. 

Mr. Francis has shown us to-day how, by curative measures, 
mastitis, associated with Streptococcus agalactiae, can be controlled 
and perhaps even eradicated from our herds and I believe he is 


* Presented to the Central Veterinary Society at the meeting held 
in the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, on November 6th, 
1947. 
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entirely right. I feel, however, that in conjunction with treatment, 
we must be alive to the grave danger of reinfection. Mr. Francis 
suggests that, if we get rid of the bacteria from within the udder, 
bacteria on the teats and skin will die out. How did this streptococcus 

et into the udder ? Surely it was present on the teat first and there- 
fore to dispense with the sanitary measures, such as the washing of 
hands and sterilisation of teat cups, is extremely unwise. 

The contribution that quarantine can make in the major present-day 
epizootics is well known to all of us. The stand-still order invoked 
during an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, and at the present 
moment to control the spread of fowl pest, is an excellent example 
of its value. The attested herds scheme is based on the isolation of 
the possibly infected animal from the uninfected. The provision of 
quarantine quarters for freshly purchased pigs before introduction 
into the main herd and for freshly purchased poultry before entering 
the flock are measures of great value in the prevention of the spread 
of disease in these species. 

I think it is fair to include the control of ecto- and endo-parasites 
of all animals as a sanitary measure of immense importance. The 
control of ticks in the prevention of louping ill; the control, by 
improved drainage, of distomiasis is well known. "The provision of 
much better housing conditions, or preferably folding, for pigs and 

oultry would do much to reduce the serious losses from parasites. 
it is well known, too, that most skin and ear troubles in dogs are 
caused by ectoparasites and, again, the control of round, tape or hook 
worms is of the greatest value in maintaining health in dogs and cats. 

But the contributions which sanitary measures can make in pre- 
ventive medicine are too many for me to enumerate here ;_ I would, 
however, like to mention a few measures which are worthy of greater 
attention than is generally given to them by livestock owners. 

In Johne’s disease control, it is not generally recognised that the 
most susceptible age is calfhood and that, therefore, calves in infected 
herds should be removed at birth and bucket-fed colostrum and milk 
uncontaminated by faeces. This cannot be done if the calf is allowed 
to suckle its dam or a nurse cow. 

I do not believe that calf scour or calf pneumonia is an infectious 
disease ; in conjunction with good feeding and warmth much can 
be done to prevent calf diseases by the provision of good sanitary 
conditions in the calf pens or houses. The proper sterilisation of 
buckets and feeding utensils will do much to prevent the spread of 
calf diphtheria. The provision of good clean pasture, uncontaminated 
by the faeces of adult stock, will go a long way in preventing parasitic 
gastro-enteritis and husk. 

In the control of mastitis I believe a big contribution could be made 
by the control of flies and, to this end, the proper disposal of sewage 
and removal of the manure heap to a field some distance from the 
cowshed would greatly reduce the number of flies in and around the 
buildings, while the proper provision of light, whitewashing walls 
and ceilings, etc., would also help greatly in this respect. Flies, with 
all due respect to Mr. Francis, are a serious handicap in controlling 
mastitis—they worry cows and are the indirect cause of bruised 
udders ; they cause serious sores on teats in which streptococci will 
surely thrive. I contend, therefore, that in the control of mastitis, it 
is a sanitary measure of the greatest importance to reduce the 'fly 
population. The sterilisation of teat cups and strip cups, washing 
of hands, the removal of hand towels and provision of hot air hand 
driers or paper towels must contribute to the prevention of new cases 
of mastitis. 

In tuberculosis proper sanitary measures can make a big contribu- 
tion to the prevention of the spread of this disease. It seems to be 
widely held that its eradication is extremely difficult and in my 
opinion this is due to the fact that most people believe, and most 
research points to, droplet infection and inhalation as being the 
principal metnod of spread. Because of this, wrong sanitary measures 
of control have been used or the problem has been considered too 
difficult and little attempt made to eradicate the disease on the farm. 
Believing that only a small percentage of animals reacting to the 
tuberculin test disseminate the disease—and that chiefly by infecting 
food and drinking water—we find that sanitary measures designed 
principally to prevent the ingestion of infected material, have made 
the eradication—on a surprising number of farms—a comparatively 
simple job. ‘These measures consist of the prevention of the infection 
of feeding-stuffs in the shed by the removal of all food from the 
feeding passage, the separation of the reacting animals by two or more 
standings from the clean herd, and the removal or fencing off of all 
communal drinking places, while we prefer to provide separate 


ing. 

It is well known that in the initial tests in a large number of infected 
herds the young stock is frequently free from the disease, but in those 
where reactors have been found it has nearly always been in a par- 
ticular age group of calves, suggesting that the infection came through 
the milk fed to the calves. Steps taken to prevent the feeding of 
infected milk to the calves have, on all occasions, been successful in 
growing healthy young stock on the farm. If a large number of 
reacting animals were disseminators of tubercle bacilli by droplet 


infection, or if infected dust were a serious menace, then our methods 
would surely have broken down. 

On only one farm have we failed so far to reduce materially the 
incidence of reactors within one year and this farm was unable to 
separate the clean herd from the infected at pasture ; only one animal 
out of 30 clean animals escaped infection during the last summer, 
but two animals from the infected herd were destroyed shortly before 
the second cest and both carcases were condemned. It is fair, there- 
fore, to suggest that the pasture became infected and by this means 
widespread dissemination took place ; the clean herd and infected 
herd came into a divided shed and remained there only long enough 
for the herd to be milked. The completeness of the breakdown surely 
suggests some common route of infection and not the haphazard 
one of droplet and dust infection. I must add, however, that in 18 
out of 38 herds no separate pasture could be arranged and there was 
no apparent spread of the disease. 

It is not the purpose of our discussion this afternoon to dwell on 
the eradication of tuberculosis and I do not propose to go into further 
detail, but I do suggest that much still can be done in herd by herd 
eradication. 

The value of the eradication of a disease is not found solely in the 
fact that susceptible animals will not now become ill or die or that 
fourpence a gallon extra wi!l be paid for the milk, but also in the fact 
that having eradicated a disease we have, so to speak, pulled away a 
veil ; we can see all the better what we are doing. 

By the control of contagious abortion in a herd we have not on 
prevented an abortion and probably a dead calf and a diminished on 
yield but we have dealt a big blow to infertility and narrowed down 
the search for the causes of the failure of many of our herds to breed 
regularly. How many of us in the past, knowing that contagious 
abortion existed on a farm, failed to search for trichomonas infection 
or would have seriously considered some nutritional factor as the cause 
of infertility ? The control of contagious abortion has meant a big 
reduction in retained foetal membranes and prolonged illness from 
septic metritis, with the grave chance of infection from some other 
disease due to lowered resistance. 

By the control or eradication of mastitis associated with Strepto- 
coccus agalactiae we are in a position to detect at an early stage mastitis 
associated with other organisms and to deal with teat injuries with a 
far greater prospect of success. 

The greatest value accruing from the eradication of tuberculosis 
lies in the higher level of health of the herd, the greater resistance to 
other disease, and the more rapid recovery from such ailments as 
parasitism and metabolic disorders. Besides the greater age to which 
animals free from tuberculosis might be expected to live and therefore 
the greater productivity, we have removed some of the big obstacles 
to correct clinical diagnosis in the sick animal. 

To sum up, it would appear that in preventive medicine quarantine 
is still a measure of the greatest importance. Sanitary measures, 
while the only means of tackling some diseases, have been found 
wanting in others, and will tend to become discarded in certain 
diseases where a protective inoculation will give us freedom. Eradica- 
tion is, without doubt, the goal for which all of us must strive, but 
it would be of little value to us if we forsook quarantine and sanitary 
measures which are, of course, preventive medicine. 

You will forgive me, I hope, for confining my remarks chiefly to 
the diseases of the dairy hefd—they are the ones I know best. ; 

In conclusion, I would like to thank Mr. Francis for his most 
interesting account of his work on mastitis eradication and to con- 
gratulate him on putting before us a practical method for detection 
of the infected animals. I am not clear, however, on the treatment 
he gave ; did he only treat the dry cows ? I would also be interested 
to know his views on the sanitary measures of prevention so fre- 
quently advised. Is the strip cup a valuable aid to control? Is the 
washing down of udders with a hypochlorite after milking of no 
value ? 


General Discussion 


Mr. M. Crawrorp: There was no information in the text-books 
regarding the viability of the rinderpest virus in frozen or chilled 
carcases, but in the laboratory it had been shown that virus could 
remain alive’ in frozen pieces ‘of spleen and lymph nodes for some 
months. 

Dollar difficulties might lead to frozen meat being imported from 
countries in which rinderpest was present. In that case danger might 
arise, not only of the introduction of rinderpest but of other diseases 
—such, for example, as the infectious encephalomyelitis of pigs, 
known as Teschen disease, which had caused considerable losses in 
some Eastern European countries during recent years. Exotic 
diseases were to-day of interest and it was advisable that all veterinary 
surgeons be acquainted with their chief symptoms so that they would 
be able to recognise them promptly should they gain entrance to this 
country. 

He doubted the wisdom of adopting any method of immunisation 
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when cattle were being shipped from an infected country to a clean 
one. The officers charged with quarantine had an easier task when 
the disease exhibited all its typical symptoms rather than atypical 
milk or inapparent symptoms as a result of partial immunisation. 

Mr. Hupson thought the important thing in Mr. Francis’s 
= the fact that the success of sanitary measures in controlling 

ectious disease depended on the speedy diagnosis of the disease ; 
the ability of the disease to spread was not necessarily straightforward 
but existed in a mild form either in the normal susceptible host or 
some other host. They could give further examples. If they took 
rinderpest in a country like England they had an acute and highly 
fatal disease which was fairly easy to diagnose in susceptible cattle 
and if they applied methods of slaughter and quarantine they would 
speedily achieve a successful result. They got a highly susceptible 
cattle population and no residual infection hanging on for months 
after the visibly infected cattle had been killed. Mr. Crawford had 
brought out the difficulties where diagnosis was made more difficult 
by immunisation. In Africa they had seen how the disease would 

read in game through an immunised cattle belt and reappear at 
the other end in susceptible cattle, and where measures of control 
were made more difficult by the difficulty of diagnosis and the spread 
of the disease by wild ruminants. In the case of pleuro-pneumonia they 
had the carrier animal—an animal might recover but a certain per- 
centage would become carriers and capable of infecting other animals 
for a period of six months. Then they had the greater difficulty of 
control ; they did not know when it was safe to relax quarantine 
restrictions, but that difficulty was overcome by blood testing. 

Mr. W. A. PooL: For the control of epidemic disease diagnosis 
was all important. One had been surprised at times since the end 
of the war at the readiness with which cattle had been taken from 
some countries to others when there were known to be serious 
disease hazards. 

At the First Imperial Veterinary Conference in 1938 in London 
a theme that ran through the discussions was the danger of masking 
certain epidemic diseases by resort to immunisation and the difficulty 
in recognising such masked diseases if they gained entry to a country 
in which they had previously been unknown. 

He had heard an officer of the Ministry of Agriculture express some 
doubt about the real date of the end of the bovine contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia epidemic in Great Britain towards the end of the last 
century. Marbled lungs were still seen in cases of the “‘ transit fever ”’ 
type in cattle. At the time the bovine contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
was looked for such cases might probably have been regarded as 
“pleuro-pneumonia.” It was now recognised that in the bitter 
controversy that raged at that od on the Continent and in this 
country, as to whether cases of “ cornstalk disease ”’ were in reality 
bovine contagious pleuro-pneumonia or not, there were errors, and 
that cases labelled by very eminent pathologists of that time as the 
lung plague were in reality sporadic cases of the much less serious 
condition. 

Mr. Cuesney: With regard to infection of the udder in mastitis 
cases, he wondered if they could do something instead of waiting 
until they got mastitis in the animals. Could they practise some 

reventive measures, e.g., routine penicillin irrigation or injection ? 
Would that be deleterious to the normal tone of the udder, i.e., were 
the “‘ bugs” part of the normal tone and if they got rid of them did 
it open the way for something worse ? If they took the average clean 
herd to-day, with or without the milking machine, the incidence of 
mastitis was just as common and sometimes greater than that found 
in the ordinary non-designated herds where no cleanliness was used 
and the animals waded through mud, the cowman was covered with 
manure, and everything went into the bucket. Was it not a fact 
that adverse reports on the milk from such farms were based on dirty 
utensils and not associated with any degree of mastitis ? He was 
rather inclined to favour that type of farmyard where the animals 
gtew up in that dirty atmosphere and acquired a certain amount of 
immunity. If they took them away from those surroundings and 
‘tried to get them clean he was sure the incidence of mastitis was 
increased, especially in cases where the udders were constantly 
subject to washing with chlorine and soda, and then exposed to 
chill temperatures and probably dumped in mud or manure when 
the cow lay down. That was almost a layman’s conception, and when 
one lived and talked with laymen one became almost as a layman in 
the interpretation of certain phenomena on the farm. 

Some time ago a farmer approached him with regard to the treat- 
ment of a herd for tuberculosis. Certain of the animals had failed 
the test and the farmer had heard of some special tabloids, prepared 
by a well-known firm of chemists, which were supposed to clear up 
the infection in six months. He said he was willing to co-operate 
with the farmer if the chemists would tell him the nature of the drug. 
‘This they refused to do. He wondered if it was possible to treat 
tuberculous cows in that way. 

Regarding abortion in cattle due to Brucella, at the moment it was 
possible to blood-test the herd and vaccinate and then say to the owner 

‘You may sit back and be happy as I have protected your herd.” 


Later, some abortions might occur in this herd and the causal organism 
could be Vibrio foetus or trichomonas. Could this mean that there 
was a possible antagonism between the abortion bugs? Were we 
really doing so much good with all this vaccination? Might it not 
be better to leave the animals undisturbed ? 

Professor McCunn : He had seen correspondence about the tabloid. 
It was claimed that the person’s own herd had been freed and other 
herds as well. People who had seen the herds said it had happened 
but the firm would not divulge what they had used ; on the other 
hand they did offer to lay everything open to inspection. He arranged 
for a veterinary surgeon to make an inspection but he backed out 
because they would not divulge what they were using. On the 
historical side, the veterinary surgeon was first called in on cattle 
plague in 1865. The vets worked for the Privy Council and had a 
difficult job. They were the first people to go in with authority to 
take a cow and kill it and he knew of one practitioner who was almost 
ruined in consequence. He was one of the unfortunates ; he took 
on this job and his name stank and his practice went to pieces but 
he resigned the appointment—never again could he be persuaded to 
take on a job under the Government. He would like to draw attention 
to the courage of those who implemented the Government measures 
at that time. 

Dr. STABLEFORTH : It was very difficult to get information across 
to the farmer. It was essential in any new scheme that there should 
be ample educational and propaganda facilities available to the 
farmer. It was a thing which in a way was often neglected in this 
country but it was done on a large scale in the United States and also, 
he believed, in Russia where they made a point of education in 
scientific principles on sanitary and health progress. 

Professor McCunn: In Russia it was done by poster, by which 
means the ignorant man, who could not read or write, was able to 
know all the answers. 

Dr. STABLEFORTH: Mr. Francis, when dealing with mastitis, said 
he believed that streptococcus agalactiae at least could be got rid of. 
Those of them who started on the job showed in 1933 that it could 
be got rid of but the interim period had also shown that it was often 
difficult. They knew now more about the reasons. Recent experience 
in 20 herds dealt with in almost as many weeks with the help of 
penicillin and thorough sanitary measures, was most encouraging. 
Of the first ten, which had been under control for five to nine months, 
five were cleaned up completely by the first herd treatment; the 
others were doing well. He was sure they could get rid of it but it 
was a matter of cost. Mr. Francis had mentioned the question of 
surface plates for mastitis work. They had now been using those for 
seven or eight years and they certainly helped by cutting down costs in 
time and materials. Mr. Bruford had discussed the impoxtance of 
sores and flies and general hygiene. He would support him in that. 
Infected sores played an important part and linked with the point 
about flies. In a herd that he knew it was impossible to get free of 
infection during the summer when the flies were active and sores 
frequent, but the infection was now being removed since the flies 
had disappeared. Another point raised was whether when they 
eliminated one disease they paved the way for another. That linked 
up with what Mr. Chesney had said on vaccination against Brucella 
ete. His view was that, as regards mastitis and abortion at any 
rate, there was no evidence that one infection paved the way for 
another but that when you got rid of one, you often exposed the 
other to view. Calf pneumonia was not an infection according to 
Mr. Bruford and he would like to hear more about it. 


Tue REepPLies 


Mr. Brurorp: On this question of the tablets said to cure the 
tuberculosis, they were advocated and apparently used by a client 
of his who was a believer in homoeopathy and he based his recom- 
mendation of the tablets on what he thought had happened in his 
own herd. He had apparently placed one tablet at prescribed intervals 
of time under the tongue of the cow and, in his opinion, cured the 
animal of tuberculosis. The fact was that when, in about 1941, the 
last reactor to the tuberculin test was removed there were thereafter 
no further reactors to mammalian tuberculin, but still plenty to 
avian tuberculin. Mr. Bruford had heard that three other farmers 
had tried the tablets in their herds but at a subsequent test these 
herds still revealed a high percentage of reactors. 

That herd was recently sold and the new owner requested a blood 
test on the cows for bovine contagious abortion ; this revealed 25 per 
cent. of the cows as reactors to the agglutination test and the new 
— requested that vaccination should be carried out with no loss 
of time. 

With reference to “ calf pneumonia ’”’ his opinion was that there 
was not an infectious calf pneumonia caused by a specific organism 
but that most cases of pneumonia were secondary to calf scour and 
were precipitated by bad housing and husbandry. ; 

Mr. Francis: Professor McCunn was certainly right in emphasis- 
ing the courage of the le who advocated slaughter for the control 
of rinderpest in 1865. This applied particularly to John Gamgee, 
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who received nothing but opprobrium for his advocacy of the policy 
which was eventually adopted (Smith, 1933, 150) and proved so 
successful. Even as late as 1893, when the history of the outbreak 
was being reviewed, his contribution was completely ignored, and 
it was implied that there was no reliable information in English on 
methods of dealing with the disease (Brown, 1893). 

He was interested in Mr. Crawford’s statement that vaccination 
against rinderpest could readily produce an atypical syndrome and 
so lead to the introduction of the disease into a country. It was 
obvious from recent events with Newcastle disease that there was 
still danger of introducing epizootics into Great Britain and that all 
precautions must be fully maintained. 

Mr. Pool had mentioned the differential diagnosis of pleuro- 
pneumonia, and whilst pleuro-pneumonia was almost certainly 
wrongly diagnosed in the cattle arriving from the U.S.A. during the 
1890s, the last stronghold of the disease was in the London dairies 
and it was probable that under those conditions the diagnosis was 
correct, 

Mr. Bruford had dealt with many important aspects of the subject 
which he (the speaker) had omitted. His own experience on the 
eradication of tuberculosis had been limited to one herd and he was 
very pleased to know that Mr. Bruford had had equally satisfactory 
results in 38 herds, in 20 of which infected and uninfected cattle had 
been mixed at pasture. In contrast to Mr. Bruford, he believed there 
was overwhelming evidence that the respiratory route of infection 
was much more important than the alimentary, although if a cow 
had tuberculosis of the udder it was obvious that a large number of 
calves might become infected by the alimentary route. Perhaps the 
one failure described by Mr. Bruford might be due to the existence 
of one or more cows which were shedding very large numbers of 
tubercle bacilli. All tuberculin reactors must be regarded as danger- 
ous, but it seemed from his own results and those of Mr. Bruford 
that many of them were not very active spreaders of the disease. 

As with tuberculosis, he had found it more easy to eradicate Str. 
agalactiae infection than he had expected. He agreed with Mr. 
Chesney that flies might play a part in the spread of infection, but 
according to Ewing (1942, ¥. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 3. 295) they 
were not very important. It certainly seemed that they were an 
important cause of sores on the teat, which seriously interfered with 
milking during the summer months. 

He should clarify the position concerning his own attitude to 
sanitary measures. These were obviously of the first importance 
and care should be taken that all dry cows were tested or that they 
and any purchased animals, were tested before going into the milking 
herd. Apart from this, the sanitary measures which he had adopted 
and which had been successful, consisted simply of milking infected 
cows last, dipping teat cups in chloros between each milking and 
leaving teat cups in chloros overnight when they were not normally 
sterilised after the evening milking. In his experience farmers and 
their cowmen readily grasped the necessity for these measures and 
when once they saw that control was under way carried them out 
with some enthusiasm. He agreed that the washing of cows’ udders 
and similar practices associated with “‘ clean” milk production, if 
not carefully carried out, might increase the incidence of Str. 
agalactiae infection. 

Control of ecto-parasites was certainly an important part of pre- 
ventive medicine and it was in this field that the value of ‘ chemo- 
therapy ” had been clearly demonstrated as an aid to sanitary measures 
in, for instance, the control of sheep scab in Australia and Texas 
fever in America. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


The recently held conference on the distribution of scientific 
information submitted a number of recommendations to the 
Council of the Royal Society. In the section dealing with the 
publication and distribution of papers reporting original work it 
was recommended that agencies be established to help authors 
prepare and type papers. ‘The Conference suggested that a com- 
mitte be set up to investigate the standardisation of journals 
to a maximum size of 12 in x 9 3/16 in., and a minimum 
size of 8} in. x 5} in. Editors and various scientific publishing 
bodies are to be approached concerning the possible publication 
of précis journals in suitable fields. Such journals would con- 
sist of long abstracts prepared by the author of a paper, with 
illustrations if necessary, and any one issue would contain a 
précis of all the papers in a number of journals. The Conference 
urged increased Government support of the Science Museum 
Library and Patent Office Library with a view to making these 
libraries more complete. In the section on abstracting services, 
it was recommended that papers in foreign languages and papers 
appearing in the less readily obtainable journals should be 


abstracted in greater detail than is usual. 


Re Status and Salaries of the Officers of the 
Animal Health Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries 


Reports of Council proceedings published in the supplement of 
The Veterinary Record have explained that in spite of the White 
Paper on Personal Incomes, the Association pressed the Ministry 
to receive a deputation to hear any new evidence pertaining to 
the above dispute. On March 17th, 1948, the Association’s repre- 
sentatives were in fact recived and pressed the case most force- 
fully. At the same time a memorandum was prepared and pre- 
sented to the Chorley Committee. The following letter, dated 
May 3lst, was received from Sir Donald Vandepeer, Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture: 

“The Ministry has given very careful consideration to the 
further representations on the subject of the salary scales for 
State veterinary officers put forward by yourself and your col- 
leagues at the meeting between representatives of your Associa- 
tion and the Ministry on March 17th. Without entering further 
into the merits of the case, on which our respective views are, 
I think, well known on both sides, I must, I am afraid, tell 
you that the circumstances described in the White Paper on 
Personal Incomes completely preclude any revision at the pre- 
sent time of the scales fixed at the end of 1946 and now in 
operation. 

Your Association will, I am sure, recognise that this is an 
over-riding consideration and that, moreover, it is not possible 
to say how long it will continue to operate. 

Having said this, however, I can assure you that the Ministry, 
for its part, is well aware of the position of your Association 
as set out in the resolution passed by your Council on October 
22nd, 1947, and realises that you will feel bound to renew your 
claims when times are more propitious.” 

The Association has also received communications from the 
Chorley Committee to the effect that that body was unlikely 
to make recommendations regarding the status and salaries of 
veterinary officers specifically. The three following points will 
be noted particularly from Sir Donald Vandepeer’s letter: 

1. The department does not accept the view of the 
Association that present salaries are inadequate and will 
therefore be unlikely to support any action the Association 
could take. 

2. The White Paper precludes the possibility of any 
action on their part, even if the situation mentioned in (1) 
were different. 

3. They recognise that the present scale is not satisfac- 
tory to the Association and that the Association retain the 
right to raise the matter again when conditions make this 
propitious. 

Confirmation of points (1) and (2) was given by Mr. Williams 
answer to a question in the House on June 2\st: 

“Lt.-Col. Botes asked the Minister of Agriculture whether 
he is aware that the dispute about the unsatisfactory scale of 
salaries for the veterinary staff of his Ministry is still unsettled ; 
and if it has been decided whether negotiations on this matter 
can continue, following the issue of the White Paper about 
limitation of salary increases. 

Mr. T. WituiaMs: I do not agree that the scale is unsatisfac- 
tory. ‘Taken as a whole it is at least as favourable as the scale 
for the scientific officer class. In any case, the circumstances 
described in the White Paper on Personal Incomes preclude any 
revision at present.” 

The Association does not accept that the above answer was 
given with a full appreciation of the facts of the case in view of 
the escape clauses in the White Paper relative to undermanned 
branches and matters under dispute at the time the White Paper 
was produced. 

There is, however, no appeal from such a statement made by 
a Minister. At this stage, the Association’s representatives dis- 
cussed the matter with the Council of the Association of State 
Veterinary Officers and that Council passed the following unani- 
mous resolution: 

“This Council has considered the latest available information 
and correspondence on the salary dispute and is of opinion: 

(a) that the closure imposed by the Minister’s statement 
in the House and recorded in the letter of May 31st from 
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the Permanent Secretary calls for a reconsideration of 


policy by the N.V.M.A. ; 

(6) that although there is no appeal from the Minister’s 
decision, there exists a doubt whether it was made on a 
full appreciation of the facts ; 


(c) that the numerical strength and the morale of the 
Ministry’s whole-time staff have been so reduced during 
the long course of the dispute that the safety of the live- 
stock industry is now endangered, quite apart from a mount- 
ing loss of efficiency and economy in the performance of 
routine duties by the Division ; 


(d) that recognition of this situation demands that re- 
cruitment of new staff should not be actively impeded but 
that the N.V.M.A. should not, by accepting the Minister’s 
decision for the present, retract in any degree from the 
expressed determination to see the State Veterinary Service 
given status and salary which the interests of agriculture and 
the profession demand.” 


The President then contacted the Ministry again to see if 
it were possible to amend the method of assimilation into the 
scale now imposed on the existing staff, this being one of the 
greatest reasons for dissatisfaction within the service and the 
cause of considerable hardship. 

The following reply was received from Sir Donald Vandepeer : 


“T have made enquiries about the point-to-point assimilation 
terms in the Post Office to which you referred. We have not 
been able to confirm that it applies to the Post Office engineers, 
but it does apply to the revised wages of the manipulative grades 
in the Post Office. 

A recent award (No. 95, dated June 3rd, 1948) of the Civil 
Service Arbitration Tribunal has extended the same principle 
to the clerical and typing grades, though the increments are to 
be spread over a period of three years. 

I have made enquiries as to whether the Treasury are likely 
to extend this principle to any other grades. ‘The answer is 
that they are not. It is considered that it would be impractic- 
able to apply this principle retrospectively to grades and classes 
of the Civil Service whose salaries have been revised since the 
end of the war. So far as the salary scales of veterinarv inspec- 
tors are concerned, this principle was applied to the basic grade. 

rule states that ‘ Inspectors may enter the new scale at 

(a) the point which would have been reached had the 
officer been appointed originally at £420 and had received 
increments thereafter at the new rate; retaining old incre- 
mental date; or if more favourable 

(b) may a present salary plus a special ass milation 
increase of £ 

A similar concession was given to the basic grade of the 
scientific officer class. It has not been extended to other posts 
in the professional field. 

I very much regret therefore that I cannot hold out anv hope 
of any further concession in this matter. It would be inappro- 
priate for me, as Head of only one of the Departments con- 
cerned, to receive a deputation, seeing that it raised a question 
applying to the Civil Service as a whole. The proper place 
for it to be raised is on the National Whitley Council.” 

After a careful veview of the situation and bearing the above 
facts in mind, the Home Appointments Committee put forward 
the following resolution which was passed by Counc‘] N.V.M.A. 
at its meeting on July 2nd: 


“That this Council, having considered all the facts apper- 
tain‘ng to the dispute with the Ministry of Agriculture on the 
status and salaries of its veterinary officers, is reluctantly com- 
pelled to accept the fact that no further action can uscfullv 
be taken in this matter at the present time in v'ew of the implica- 
tions of the White Paper on Personal Incomes and the replv civen 
by the Minister to the question put by Lt.-Col. Boles in the 
House of Commons on June 21st. 1948. The Council re-affirms 
its deep dissatisfaction with existing scales and its determination 
to see the S‘ate Veterinary Service given the status and salarv 
which the interests of agriculture and the profession demand. 
The Council recommends, however, that in view of these facts 
and the danger to the livestock industry which has arisen owine 
to the depletion of man-power within the Animal Health Division, 
no action be taken which would impede recruitment to that 
Division.” 

It is clear from the terms of this resclution that the Association 
has in no way modified its complete dissatisfaction with the 
present imposed scale, and considers itself at liberty to reopen 
the matter at the earliest opportunity. 


‘and three others showed marked dyspnoea. 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 
Hypersensitivity to Pneumonia Vaccine 
E. F. LEWIS, m.r.c.v.s. 
and 
P. R. BLAIR-FISH, sb.sc., M.R.c.v.s. 


RoyaL VETERINARY COLLEGE CLINICAL DEPARTMENT, 
STEYNING, SUSSEX 


Case No. Ll. July, 1947. (E.F.L.) 

Subject.—Herd of pedigree Jerseys. 

History.—Two young cows were introduced into the herd at the 
end of June, 1947. Within 14 days of their arrival from Jersey the 
two cows began to cough. After two days serious respiratory symp- 
toms were evident and advice was sought. 

Symptoms.—Both cows were dull and “ blowing.” Temperatures 
were over 105° F. Pain, particularly on expiration, was marked. 
Auscultation revealed serious bi-lateral pneumonia. 

Diagnosis.—Pasteurellosis was suspected 

Treatment.—The animals were isolated in two very comfortable 
boxes and pasteurella anti-serum, sulphapyridine, sulphathiazole 
followed by general principles of good nursing and hygiene resulted 
in recovery after a very anxious time. 

Prophylaxis.—The remainder of the herd was examined and 
appeared normal in all respects. It was decided after five days to 
attempt some degree of active immunisation. 

A well-known vaccine consisting of killed pasteurella, streptococci 
and C. pyogenes organisms was injected subcutaneously. 

Within a time varying from two hours to 24, acute oedema of both 
lungs developed in 11 out of 13 cows which were in the same milking 
sheds as the two animals mentioned above. (Secondary patches of 
pneumonia developed in five of these animals.) 

Adrenalin was given in the early stages without much success but 
all cases responded to general lines of treatment. Expert advice was 
sought and it was agreed that some form of hypersensitivity had 
occurred but origin was obscure. 

Animals not in contact with the milking cows showed no changes. 


Case No. 2. April, 1948. (P.R.B.-F.) 

Subject.—Herd of pedigree shorthorn calves, on nurse cows. 

History.—Sporadic but isolated cases of pneumonia had occurred 
on this farm for several years, An attack affecting three calves 
(one to two months old) resulted in a request for immunisation of 
healthy stock. 

Diagnosis.—C. pyogenes pneumonia based on post-mortem examina- 
tion was obvious. This was suspected as being a s2condary invader 
to a pasteureiiar infection. 

Treatment.— Different materials recommended by modern sero- and 
chemo-therapeutics were tried with unsatisfactory results. Where 
recovery occurred calves were stunted and convalescence was spread 
over many weeks. 

Prophylaxis.—Twenty calves one to four months old, segregated 
in a separate box on the premises and in apparent sound condition, 
were selected for immunisation. The same proprietary vaccine 
described above was injected subcutaneously, using the recommended 
dose. Within 20 minutes a strong three-months-old bull calf died 
Several more were 
slightly affected. Adrenalin and pituitrin were given to the affected 
animals and recovery eventually took place. 

Post-mortem examination of the bull calf showed marked pulmonary 
oedema, emphysema and ecchymoses on the surface of the heart. 

The vaccine was tested by the manufacturers for purity, sensitivity 
and toxicity, and found to be quite satisfactory in these respects. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. The interesting point in this matter from our point of view is 
that although anaphylaxis resulted, no sensitising dose had been 
administered. ‘This must however have been implemented by contact 
with natural infection. 

2. Pneumonia vaccines used on healthy but in-contact animals 
can produce serious anaphylactic reactions. In our experience, where 
used on other animals (7.e., those vaccinated on other parts of the 
same farm) no untoward results occur. We shall continue to use these 
preparations as prophylactics but never again in the presence of 
natural infection. 

The hypersensitivity appears to be of short duration. 

We should be interested to hear of any other similar unhappy 
experiences. 
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Unusual Injuries 
By 
HAMILTON KIRK, m.r.c.v.s. 
Go.perRs GREEN, N.W. 


A unique injury befell an adult Siamese cat, in which the 
lower lip had been completely torn away from the gums, from 
one angle of the mouth to the other. ‘The whole lip, together 
with the skin of the chin and throat, were hanging down as a 
cold and useless flap laying bare the jaw bones. Several incisors 
and an upper tusk had been knocked out, and the mouth, which 
hung open, was bleeding and dribbling profusely. I thought, at 
first, there was a broken jaw, but happily that was intact. 

Here was a pretty problem of repair! It was impossible to 
suture the lip to the gums. Any method which involved the 
closure of the mouth for several] days by means of adhesive 
strappings carried up the throat and over the bridge of the 
nose, seemed impracticable. Feeding would have been impos- 
sible, and the mouth would have become very foul. 

In view of the breed, it was fortunate that the cat had no 


fight left, and I proceeded to apply a narrow strip of adhesive 


up the throat on one side, across the mouth behind the tushes, 
and down the throat on the other. The tusks were very small 
and sloping, and within a few minutes the cat’s tongue had 
ejected the strip. Some other way had to be tried. 

Accordingly the cat was anaesthetised with nembutal, and a 
silk suture was applied in the lower lip opposite each canine 
tooth and tied around the latter. ‘To have drawn these sutures 
tightly would have meant their cutting through the lip. To have 
left them moderately loose would have permitted their being 
ejected by the cat’s tongue. 

To overcome the latter objection, the suture of one side was 
carried across the jaw to that of the other side ; and around this 
joining strand of thick twisted silk, a loop of narrow tape was 
passed. The ends of this were carried over the chin and incorpo- 
rated into a bandage applied round the neck. 

The skin of the throat and that of the lower lip were main- 
tained in close and even apposition with substructures by means 
of a wad of cotton wool over which a calico bandage was applied 
to form a stiff collar, The ears and eyes were not covered, and 
the tongue could be extruded. 

For the next two days, Benger’s Food and milk were fed 
by means of a fountain pen-filler. ‘Then the cat began to lap 
and take some mashed fish or minced meat. But saliva and 
food had been seeping in between gums and lip, and there was 
some foulness. 

The temperature rose to 103° F.; thereupon five 50,000 unit 
doses of penicillin sodium were injected cover 24 hours, when 
the temperature dropped and the odour departed. The sutures 
were removed after seven days, and by the 14th day the whole 
injury was healed without deformity. 

Some years ago a dog was presented which, to an observer, 
appeared to have had a complete circular incision of the skin 
around the neck. The skin of the head and neck was practically 
severed from that of the trunk, except for a narrow isthmus 
between the shoulder blades. It transpired that in a_ street 
accident the skin of the trunk had been actually torn away from 
the head and neck, and had not been cut. I was doubtful 
of the issue, but it seems that neither portion of skin was depen- 
dent upon the other for its nerve and blood supply. The hair 
was carefully and closely removed, and the opposed edges sutured 
at half-inch intervals. A dry dressing of zinc oxide and iodo- 
form was dusted on, and a supporting and immobilising bandage 
applied over dry cotton wool. Resolution was complete in 
five days, without complication. 


Weekiy Wispom 


What we need desperately in our country is to cultivate indepen- 
dence of mind and spirit, and what we ave developing through the 
present machinery of our political life, and developing very fast, 
is herd mentality with the spirit of pugnacity—Wi11aM TemPLe. 


* * * * * 


The Council of Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society has decided to 
accept for registration in the supplemental register a herd of Devons 
which had been dehorned. Mr. W. G. Brent, who brought the 
matter forward, said that if they missed this opportunity dehorned 
breeds would get ahead of the Devons. Mr. F. W. Verney regarded 
the decision as hasty and unwise, and said the question should be 
decided by the annual general meeting of the Society. 


ABSTRACTS 


[The Demonstration of an Agglutinin to Trichomonas foetus in the 
Vaginal Discharge of Infected Heifers. Pierce, A. E. (1947.) 
J. comp. Path, 57. 84-97.] 


Virgin heifers wen: used for experiments in which artificial 
infection with Tr. foetus was produced by natural service with 
an infected bull. Four heifers were thus infected and two were 
kept uninfected as controls. Agglutination tests were carried out 
on the blood and on thi: mucus from the vagina of all animals. 
Only one heifer showed a rise of agglutinins in the blood stream 
following infection. Two others gave only a very small increase 
above norma] but became negative again in a short space of 
time. The presence of agglutinins in the vaginal mucus was 
demonstrated before any rise appeared in the blood stream, 
namely on the 39th, 45th, 56th and 65th days respectively after 
infection. Some variation in concentration of agglutinins was 
obs_rved in mucus and a correlation was established between the 
presence of living protozoa demonstrated by direct observation 
and the concentration of agglutinins in the mucus at that time. 
On all occasions when an agglutinin titre was demonstrated 
organisms were absent from the mucus and conversely the presence 
of organisms in the mucus was never associated with the demon- 
stration of agglutinins during the same period. Pierce observes 
that a change of character of the discharge occurs at intervals 
when the organisms are expelled from the uterus and can be 
observed in the vagina. Similarly, at oestrus when a copious 
flow of mucus occurred, a temporary absence of agglutinins was 
observed. 

The author discusses the origin of the agglutinins in the 
mucus and suggests that they are possibly they result of a local 
immunity or else that the antibody in the circulating blood has 
become fixed in vaginal mucosa. 

B. W. 
Tovar, 


[infection and Transmission of Brucella by Ectoparasites. 
R. M. (1947.) Amer. J. vet. Res. 8. 138.] 


The epidemiology of Brucella infection may be more complex 
than has hitherto been believed, following the isolation of 
Br. melitensis from CLIMEx LECTULARIUS, collected from the bed- 
sides of patients with undulant fever: and of Br. abortus from 
Bo6pHILUS ANNULATUS, obtained in a district of Mexico where 
brucellosis is endemic. Experimentally, ticks, bedbugs and fleas 
were fed on infected guinea-pigs, and all were shown to be 
susceptible to infection with Br. melitensis, Br. abortus and 
Br. suis. Fleas were the first to eliminate Brucella in thir faeces 
after an infective meal, while ticks and bedbugs were still excret- 
ing th organism with the facces after three months of cbserva- 
tion. ‘Ticks were able to transmit infection by biting, and also 
to their eggs and larvae. 

The experiments are as yet incomplete but sufficient has bewvn 
published to indicate the possibility that ectoparasites may act 
as vectors in the dissemination of Brucella infections. 


A. W. T. 


“USELESS MEDICINE FOR LIVESTOCK” 


Under the above heading, in its issue of June 12th, the Irish Times 
states that the decision of the Minister for Agriculture to introduce 
legislation enabling him to control patent remedies for livestock 
diseases is expected to put an end to a very unsatisfactory position 
for stock-breeders and cattle-raisers. The note proceeds: ‘‘ The 
Bill, which will shortly be introduced in the Dail, will probably 
prevent the importation of ‘quack’ medicines in the absence of a 
clear description of their contents, and will require proof of the 
efficacy of home-manufactured medicines. 

“An authority on animal diseases told the Irish Times that 
farmers were being fleeced of a considerable amount of money 
every year by patent medicines, which were advertised widely ond 
frequently in the newspapers. Most of them were useless, but they 
were being applied by farmers as cures for all sorts of troubles, 
including sterility, mastitis, abortion, blackleg, etc., ard the real 
trouble was that their persistent use caused grave loss and damage. 

“Several years ago the Veterinary Council of Ireland took action 
in the courts against one of those remedies, but lost their case in 
the absence of laws preventing the farmers from using it as 
medicine.” 

A fine of £5, with 4 guineas costs, was imposed on a farmer at 
Worcester for having caused unnecessary suffering to a heiter by 
allowing one of its horns to ingrow to a depth of one and a half 
inches. 
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REVIEWS 


Animals.”’ By J- D. Paterson. Published by 
. St. Paul’s House, Warwick 


[‘* Good and Healthy 
The English Universities Press, 
Square, London, E.C.4. Price 4s. 6d.] 


Home doctoring is apt to be a dangerous pastime, and that 
applies in the case of the ailments of farm animals as well as 
in those of human beings. Ptrusal of “Good and Healthy 
Animals,” written by Mr. J. D. Paterson, M.R.c.v.s., for the 
“Teach Yourself Farming” series, brings out very forcefully 
the importance of animal health from our farmers’ standpoint and 
the great contribution which skilled veterinary service can make 
to farming prosperity if stock-owners will make full use of it. 

Mr. Paterson’s little book covers a very wide field and the 
author has certainly succeeded in presenting a clear account of 
the principles of anatomy and physiology which the intelligent 
farmer must understand if he is to know his animals in health 
and recognise the existence of disease at the earliest possible 
moment. As Mr. Paterson himself says, “ in very many instances 
the veterinary surgeon is called in to treat and attempt to cure 
a dying animal or one in which disease is so far advanced that 
the prospect of recovery is remote.” 

The bulk of this 240-page treatise is devoted to a description 
of the main diseases of farm animals whose namés are all too 
familiar to stock-owners. Symptoms are described and ample 
material is provided to demonstrate that it is only by a process 
of eliminating the possible causts of a number of symptoms that 
the veterinary surgeon can arrive at definite conclusions. 

The author has provided a number of useful illustrations to 
assist his readers, and a short index will be found serviceable. 

* * a 


[** Bacterial and Virus Diseases” (Antisera, Toxoids, Vaccines and 
Tuberculins in Prophylaxis and Treatment). By H. J. Parisu, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.E., D.P.H. (1948.) Pp. 168. Edinburgh: E. & S. 
Livingstone, Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. Postage 6d.] 


This little book is obviously intended for busy doctors who 
would like to revise their knowledge of the principles of practi- 
cal immunology and gain an insight into the methods of pre- 
paration and proper application of various biologica] products. 
Certain sections are somewhat elementary and may be more suit- 
able for the advanced student who has already acquired a know- 
ledge of the theory of immunology, but th practitioner will 
find, in handy form, information on the spacing and size of 
doses to be used, the precautions to be taken to avoid unde- 
sirable side effects and so on. Much of the information has 
been published in greater detail elsewhere but can only be 
acquired by reference to original articles in various journals—a 
wearisome task for the general practitioner. 

It is not the intention of the author to cover the veterinary 
field and veterinary biological products are only mentioned in 
passing. Nevertheless, as the general principles of immunology 
and the use of prophylactics are presented in an interesting and 
concise manner, the book can be recommended to veterinary 
surgeons for general reading. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES ON TROPICAL 
MEDICINE AND MALARIA 


Professor F. H. Manley, M.v.sc., M.R.c.v.s., of the School of Veter- 
inary Medicine, Auburn, Alabama, writes : — 

“During May I attended the Fourth International Congresses on 
Tropical Medicine and Malaria held in Washington. I believe that 
23 countries were represented. 

“One section of the Congresses was given over to Tropical Veter- 
inary Medicine. At this section Dr. I. A. Galloway read a paper 
on Foot-and-Mouth Disease and General J. J. Plunkett one on 
Epizootic Lymphangitis. The discussion on Dr. Richard Shope’s 

aper on “ The Propagation of the Virus of Cattle Plague in the 
veloping Egg” was very ably opened by Mr. R. Daubney, 
who subsequently gave me an _ interesting account of the 
work .he has accomplished in Egypt. At another section of the 
Congress Dr. Galloway opened the discussions on papers on viruses 
— by Dr. W. M. Stanley, Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
esearch, Princeton, and Dr. C. E. van Rooyen, University of 
Toronto. 

“It was gratifying to find British veterinarians taking such an 
active part in the proceedings and it is to be hoped their contribu- 
tions may appear in the British Veterinary Press. 

“IT was disappointed in the fact that no veterinarian was present 
from any of the Colonial Veterinary Departments. There was a 
vast amount of material discussed which was of importance to any- 
one working in the colonies.” 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


ANIMAL SLAUGHTER 


Mr. Peter Freeman asked the Minister of Food how many animals 
were slaughtered in a Weinberg pen during 1947, stating each 
variety separately. 

Mr. Strracuey: The Weinberg pen is only suitable for the slaughter 
of cattle. The number of cattle slaughtered in such pens in 1947 
was not separately recorded. 

Mr. Perer FrReeMANn asked the Minister of Food how many 
animals were killed by the Jewish method in 1947. 

Mr. Srracney: The numbers of animals slaughtered by the Jewish 
method are not separately recorded, but probably about 80,000 cattle, 
40,000 calves and 70,000 sheep are slaughtered annually in Great 
Britain by this method. 

Mr. Peter FREEMAN asked the Minister of Food how many animals, 
stating each variety separately, were slaughtered during 1947 by a 
captive bolt, electric stunning or other method, respectively. 

Mr. SrracHey: No records are available showing the methods 
by which the various classes of animals are slaughtered. The 
provisions of the Slaughter of Animals Act, 1933, were however 
fully complied with in Government slaughterhouses in 1947. 


SLAUGHTERHOUSES 


Mr. Peter Freeman asked the Minister of Food to what extent 
instructions have been or will be issued to licensed slaughtermen 
who slaughter animals in private slaughterhouses authorising them 
to use the humane method of captive bolts. 

Mr. Srracuey: All slaughtermen must comply with the provisions 
of the Slaughter of Animals Act, 1933, on humane slaughter. Local 
authorities are responsible for seeing that the Act is complied with 
and I have no authority to issue instructions on the subject to 
slaughtermen in private slaughterhouses. 

Mr. Freeman: Will my right hon. Friend consider issuing sug- 
gestions to local authorities that they could take advantage of 
this system in view of the most unsatisfactory arrangements now 
operating in private slaughterhouses? 

Mr. Srracuey: I will consider that. 

Mr. Peter Freeman asked the Minister of Food in how many 
cases where the existing slaughterhouses are considered unsatis- 
factory but new premises cannot be erected at present owing to 
shortage of men or materials, plans for new buildings have been 
prepared. 

Mr. Srracuey: Plans for new slaughterhouses are usually pszpared 
by local authorities. I do not know how many have already pre- 
pared plans for the erection of new buildings when circumstances 
permit, but some 50 local authorities have approached my Depart- 
ment for advice and information on the subject during the past three 
years. 

Mr. Freeman: Will my right kon. Friend obtain the information 
so that when cogveniences can be offered for the building of new 
slaughterhouses, there will be no further unnecessary delay? 

Mr. Stracuey: I do not think that there is any difficulty about 
inducing local authorities to go ahead as soon as we can permit 
them. 


Foop Trapes (Hyciene) 


Dr. Santo Jecer asked the Minister of Food if he has considered 
the reports of the proceedings at the Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute and at the annual conference of the Sanitary Inspectors 
Association attended by his officials, at which the need for a cam- 
paign to improve the standards of hygiene in the food trades was 
urged ; and whether he will make a statement. 

Mr. Strracuey: Yes, Sir, I have seen the reports referred to. With 
permission I will circulate in the Official Report a full statement 
on the measures which we are taking to improve the standards of 
hygiene in the Food Trades. 

Following is the statement:— 


STATEMENT ON MEASURES BEING TAKEN TO IMPROVE THE STANDARDS 
or Hycrene In THE Foop Trapes 


Under the Transfer of Functions (Food and Drugs) Order, 1948, 
which came into operation on March Ist, and the several Public 
Health (Amendment) Regulations which came into operation on 
June Ist, my Department has taken over from the Ministry of 
Health the central responsibility for food inspection and food hygiene 
generally. 

It is my intention to seek the co-operation of local authorities 
and their officers, the food trade and the public in a concerted effort 
to combat the dangers to health which result from the preparation, 
storage, or handling of food in unclean or otherwise unsatisfactory 
conditions. 
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Unfortunately, shortage of essential equipment and of building 
labour and materials hampers immediate improvements in many 
directions. I believe, however, that existing legislation can be made 
more effective by voluntary and more detailed codes of practice 
applicable to particular trades, and by stimulating amongst all 
concerned a more positive attitude to food hygiene generally. 

In these matters my Department will work in close consultation 
with the Ministry of Health, which remains responsible for measures 
for dealing with infected food and food poisoning, and with the 
local authorities concerned with the enforcement of the relevant 
provisions of the Food and Drugs Act, 1938, and of the Regulations 
made thereunder. 

I feel sure that I can rely upon all concerned—and not least the 
general public—to give their wholehearted support to this effort. 


Worvp’s Pouttry Concress (DELEGATION) 


Mr. Goocu asked the Minister of Agriculture why no workers’ 
representative is included in the delegation of 36 from the United 
Kingdom to the World’s Poultry Congress at Copenhagen ; and will 
he in future consult with those representing the workers’ interests 
in agriculture before deciding the composition of delegations to 
national and international conferences called to discuss farming 
matters. 

Mr. T. Wiuiams: The World’s Poultry Congress is organised 
by the World’s Poultry Science Association, and is mainly con- 
cerned with scientific and technical problems. With the exception 
of the practical poultry farmers and breeders who will represent 
the leading poultry organisations in the United Kingdom, and will 
pay their own expenses, the delegation will consist mainly of 
scientific and technical experts. In such circumstances the inclu- 
sion of representatives of agricultural workers did not seem to arise. 
As my hon. Friend is aware representatives of the workers have 
been invited to attend other international gatherings and that will 
continue to be my practice in all appropriate cases. 


Wuates (Humane KILiInc) 


Mr. SkerFinctTon-Lonce asked the Minister of Agriculture whether 
he is aware of the cruelty inflicted on whales by the processes at 
present employed in killing them; and whether he will investigate 
improving current methods of despatch so as to satisfy public 
opinion. 

Mr. T. WituiaMs: Yes, Sir. Research into more humane methods 
of whale killing has been pursued by interested parties for several 
years. An apparatus has been developed for killing whales by elec- 
tricity, which will be tried out by a British whaling company during 
the forthcoming season. 

Mr. Skerrincton-Lopce: In this connection has my right hon. 
Friend been in touch with the Universities Federation for Animal 
Welfare? If not, I would recommend him to approach them, as 
they know a great deal about the matter. ° 

Mr. WituiaMs: I should not be surprised. 


Buinp Persons (Guipe Docs) 


Mr. E. Porter asked the Minister of Health if his Department 
will arrange for blind people who may require them to be given a 
guide dog each. 

Mr. Bevan: The question of assisting in the provision of these 
dogs in suitable cases is a matter for the consideration of the appro- 
priate local authorities and voluntary agencies. 


INCREASED FEEDING-STUFFS FOR PIGS AND POULTRY 

Following are the main features of the plan announced by the 
Minister of Agriculture in the House of Commons to make avail- 
able, it js hoped from October, increased allowances of feeding- 
stuffs for pigs and poultry :— 

1. To continue the present basis of rationing for those already 
registered, but to give a new ration, where none is now being drawn, 
on the basis of half of the needs of the stock with a maximum 
varying according to the size of the farm. 

2. To let farmers transfer to the new scheme where it will give 
them a better ration than they are drawing now. 

3. To apply any increase in rations equally to both classes as 
feeding-stuffs supplies improve and to allow more generous rations— 
from country discretionary reserves—in some cases. 

4. To provide, when additional supplies are available, a small 
bonus based on deliveries to packing stations and bacon factories. 

5. To allow growers to retain 20 per cent. of their wheat, as well 
as barley, for feeding. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 


Aug. 4th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., at 
, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. (N.B. Change 

of date from August 11th). 

Aug. 12th.—Summer Meeting of the Eastern Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Cromer. (See Notice.) 

Aug. 13th.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Leeds (Hotel Metropole), 2.30 p.m. 

Sept. 8th to (inclusive).—N.V.M.A. Congress at,Seuthport. 

Sept, 1l1th—13th Annual Meeting and Dinner of the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College, Alumnus Association at 
Southport (Prince of Wales Hotel), 7.30 p.m. 


* * * * * 


N.V.M.A. Congress Ticket Applications 

Several weeks have elapsed since the issue to members N.V.M.A., 
through the medium of the Record, of the Ticket Sheet for 
applications for tickets for the functions, excursions, etc., in which 
they wish to participate. Will all who will be attending the 
Southport Congress and who have not yet responded, kindly see 
to this matter at once in order that office work and catering arrange- 
ments may be facilitated and possible disappointment avoided. 

Petrol Rationing Scheme 

Members are reminded that, if they have not already done so, 
they should make immediate application to the local Post Office 
for their basic petrol ration. 


* * * * * 


Associate Member of the N.V.M.A. 

The Council of the Association has been pleased to elect Professor 
W. I. B. Beveridge, M.a., D.v.sc. (syp.), an Associate Member of 
the Association. Professor Beveridge is Director of the Institute 
of Animal Pathology, Cambridge. 


* * * * * 


Conference on Grassland and Animal Health 
The Association is arranging a conference on GRASSLAND AND 
Ayimat. Heatru to be held in London on Thursday and Friday, 
October 28th and 29th, 1948. Further particulars will be announced 


er. 
* * * * 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE “MINOR” TEST 


Commenting on the provisions of the Veterinary Surgeons Bill, 
The Field, in its issue of July 10th, observes: “ What is meant by 
minor tests is not absolutely clear, and it is envisaged that un- 
registered people may be employed to perform diagnostic tests 
such as those for the detection of tuberculosis. If this is so, there 
will be no need to increase the number of qualified veterinary 
surgeons or the number of schools. — At the present time the 
shortage of veterinary surgeons is directly attributable to the 
growth of this type of work. If lay people are to do these tests, 
then the shortage of veterinary surgeons will turn into an embar- 


rassing surplus.” 


[Whilst the article as a whole was an excellent summary of the 
Provisions of the Bill, the paragraph quoted above may lend it- 
self to some misinterpretation. Although we would agree that 
the supposed shortage of veterinary surgeons has been grossly 
exaggerated and that organisation has been such that existing 
numbers have not been fully utilised, the following comments 
should be made: 

1. The supposed shortage of veterinary surgeons is not due 
merely to an increase in diagnostic testing, but to a greater appre- 
ciation on the part of the stockowner, of the value of veterinary 
services generally. 

2. The work so far done on disease control and eradication 
has only touched the fringe of the problem, and there are vast 
fields to be covered. — 

3. The number of unqualified practitioners is limited and only 
a small proportion of them is engaged in farm practice. It is 
reasonable to suppose that they are already more or less fully 
employed and will, therefore, do very little to relieve immediate 
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pressure, and no new names can be added to the supplementary 
register once it is completed. 
4+. The Minister made it clear in the House that the new 
“Veterinary Practitioners” will not be employed by his Ministry 
_ "5 aa testing, but may only test in a private capacity.— 
ITOR. 


* * * 


TREATMENT OF WORMS IN PIGS 


Members are again advised that Pig Club secretaries may be 
getting in touch with them concerning the use of sodium fluoride 
as ao anthelmintic in pigs. This subject is dealt with on page 63 
ct the N.V.M.A. handbook on the Husbandry and Diseases of Pigs. 


* * * 


PERSONAL 
Dr. MontGomerigE AND Mr. HIGNETT Visit ARGENTINA 


Dr. R. F. Montgomerie and Mr. S. L. Hignett left by plane 
for Argentina on the 28th inst, Each has previously visited South 
America and on this occasion will renew old contacts and have 
the opportunity to visit the world famous Palermo show where. 
as usual, British judges are among those officiating. 

Dr. Montgomerie goes out as the guest of a group of British 
companies with extensive agricultural interests in Argentina : 
Mr. Hignett as a member of the staff of the Wellcome Founda- 
tion. The latter will continue the work of his previous visit : 
instructing veterinary surgeons on the staff of Burroughs, Well- 
come and Co. (South America) in methods of pregnancy diagnosis, 
infertility control and artificial insemination in both cattle and 
horses. Members who have had opportunity to appreciate Mr. 
Hignett’s qualities as an instructor in these fields, especially those 
who have attended the refresher courses at the Wellcome Veter- 
inary Research Station, Frant, may well envy the Argentinian 
veterinary surgeons who will have the opportunity to study 
under him in a country where good instructional materia] abounds. 

Mr. Hignett’s previous visit was associated with a trial exporta- 
tion of bull semen. On this occasion he will take with him 
semen from bulls of three breeds, Ayreshire, Dairy Shorthorn 
and Friesian. ‘This experiment in the exportation of semen from 
British cattle will be followed with special interest in view of 
developments in this field, where some have felt other countries 
may be taking the lead. 

Their return flight should land them in Britain on September 
2nd—in good time to attend the Southport Congress—and mem- 
bers will wish their President-Elect and his colleague a pleasant 
trip and the former a holiday which will help him to meet. the 
physical strain of his Presidential year. 


Birth.—Creasty.—On Sunday, July 11th, 1948, at the War- 
burton Nursing Home, Wisbech, to Margaret (née Galbreath, 
M.R.C-V.S.), wife of Ronald F. Creasey, M.R.c.v.s., of Long 
Sutton, Lincs., a daughter—Pamela Elizabeth. 


Marriage —Jones—Miutter.—On July 3rd, 1948, at Cornell Univ- 
ersity Chapel, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A., Florence Marie Miller, B.sc., 
of Herkimer, New York, to Eric Wynn Jones, m.n.c.v.s., off Chirk, 
N. Wales. The best man was D. D. Delahanty, p.v.m. 


Capt. Vincent Boyle Honoured.—At a meeting of the Veter- 
inary Society of Uruguay, held at Montevideo, Capt. Vincent 
Boyle, Veterinary Delezate of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, was unanimously elected an honorary member of the 
Society in recognition of the merits of his work in Uruguay. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ARTIFICIAL 
INSEMINATION 


At the final meeting on June 30th of the first International 
Congress of the Physiology and Pathology of Animal Reproduction 
and Artificial Insemination, which was held in Milan under the 
auspices of the University and of the Spallanzani Institute (Vet. Rec. 
60. 373), a permanent committee was set up to organise within 
three years from now another congress on the subject. This com- 
mittee is constituted as follows: J. Anderson (Kenya), Professor T. 
Bonadonna (Italy), Professor E. Garcia Mata (Argentina), Professor 
R. M. C. Gunn (Australia), Dr. J. Hammond (Great Britain), Pro- 
fessor N. Lagerlof (Sweden), Professor G. Lesbouyries (France), 
Professor B. B. Morgan (United States), Professor E, Sorensen 


(Denmark). Professor N. Lagerlof has been elected President and 
Dr. Hammond and Professor Sorensen Vice-Presidents. Professor T. 
Bonadonna, of Milan, Secretary General of the first Congress, has 
been appointed Secretary of the Committee. 


CANCER RESEARCH 


Addressing the 25th annual meeting of the British Empire Cancer 
Campaign, Mr. J. P. Lockhart-Mummery, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, said they had almost completely succeeded in one of 
their original aims—the co-ordination of cancer research. To-day 
anyone doing cancer research could know fully and in detail exactly 
what others were doing to the same end. Where 25 years ago one 
man was devoting his time and energies to cancer research, there 
were now hundreds doing so. Great advances had been made in 
radiation treatment and for some forms of cancer that method had 
almost superseded that of operation. With the use of the electron 
microscope it might soon be possible to see the position of those 
minute structures which were responsible for all the activities and 
idiosyncrasies of cell growth. 

The Garton Medal and prize of £500 were awarded to Professor 
E. C. Dodd in recognition of his outstanding cancer research, par- 
ticularly in regard to synthetic oestrogens. Professor Dodd at once 
returned the money to Lord Hailsham as a contribution to the 
broadcast appeal for funds for the campaign recently made by Lord 
Harder, which has now raised more than £10,000. 


* * * * * 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, 
followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 

SHEEP ScaB: 

Cumberland.—Cragg Farm, Buttermere, Cockermouth, Cumber- 
land (July 22nd). 

Westmorland.—Knott House Farm, Grasmere, Ambleside, West- 
morland (July 20th). 

* * * * * 


Erratum.—We regret that, through printer’s omission of lines at 
foot of col. 2, page 331 of our issue of July 3rd, our note on Mr. 
D. D. Ogilvie’s address to a Press conference on problems relating 
to the livestock industry of India and Pakistan failed to include 
reference to the fact that on his tour of the two Dominions Mr. 
Ogilvie was accompanied by Lt.-Colonel G. V. Short, formerly of the 
Army Veterinary Services in India. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
opinions of the writer only and thetr publication does not imply endorsement 
by the N.V.M.A. 


Correspondents are requested to write as briefly as possible 


SUPERVISION OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF FOODS OF ANIMAL ORIGIN 


Sir,—The British Medical Association’s dissatisfaction with the 
present supervision of the production and distribution of foods of 
animal origin (Vet. Rec. 60. 357) is shared by many non-medical 
people. In almost every walk of life the skilled man seems to be 
placed in a subordinate position to the semi, or even the unskilled. 

An instance of how men completely untrained in animal anatomy 
or physiology can be placed in positions to over-rule the opinions 
of skilled anatomists came to my notice recently. A variety of 
ex-clerks, schoolmasters, farm labourers, and others appointed as 
“ graders” in bacon factories, are often called upon to decide as to 
whether a pig carcase should be classed as a “gilt” or a “sow,” 
the price for an animal having given birth to young being lower 
than that paid for a virgin pig. It is not easy to decide these 
borderline cases even when one is trained in veterinary science, 
and with the sex organs available for examination, but the facility 
with which these “ graders” can classify an animal, by a super- 
ficial examination of the two sides of the carcase alone, has to be 
seen to be believed! Prior to being taken over by the Ministry of 
Food, these graders were stationed at the factories to safeguard 
the interests of the producer, the farmer. By no stretch of 
imagination can one see how the producer’s interests are being 
safeguarded to-day when the price paid to the farmer may be cut 
as the result of decisions on sex made by these men. Their opinion 
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appears to be final, and although the Ministry concerned employs 
highly skilled veterinary surgeons in an pe wae capacity, I pe 
whether any of them have ever been consulted on the powers granted 
to these laymen. 

Not rig | do such men pronounce opinions on conditions involving 
a sound knowledge of anatomy and physiology, but pathological 
conditions do not escape their sih-entboachng powers. They may 
even express opinions on diseases such as swine erysipelas, and 
melanotic conditions like “seedy cut.” With the aid of their 
regional “ administrators,” and the new impressive title of “ pro- 
duction officers,” these gentlemen will soon make it unnecessary for 
the we of Food to employ any veterinary surgeons in any 
capacity. 


High Lodge, 
Iverley, 
Stourbridge, Worc. 
July 21st, 1948. 


Yours faithfully, 
D. J. Antnony, 


Sir,—I have read in the Press lately, that the B.M.A. are to 
make recommendations to the Ministry of Health concerning the 
production and sale of milk. 

It occurred to me that this is more the affair of the N.V.M.A., 
and in view of the approaching Congress, perhaps similar recom- 
mendations could be made by our own Association, 

I have in mind particularly, the anomaly of rural schools 
being provided with non-designated milk, when milk from an 
adjacent T.T. herd is sent to a factory, 

The case of the flying herd with a T.T. licence is also, I 
submit, one which should be reviewed. 

Yours faithfully, 


Chapel Lane, Micuak I. SEARLE. 
Old Sodbury, 
Nr. Bristol, 
July 25th, 1948, 
* * * * * 


“THREAT TO FIELD SPORTS” 


Sir,—I should imagine that it is unnecessary to comment in detail 
on Mr. Barlow's letter in your issue dated July 17th, since few 
veterinary surgeons are likely to believe seriously his allegation that 
“removal of the fox menace” would result in any significant increase 
in poultry or sheep farming. 

It is noteworthy that his intention is that foxes should be 
destroyed, with the implication that he considers it more humane 
that foxes should not live at all rather than be hunted a few odd 
times a season. 

It is, however, a good opportunity to remind any veterinary 
surgeons (or others) that the British Field Sports Society are running 
a campaign to ensure fullest opposition to the Bill for the abolition 
of hunting and coursing and that they need as many members 
and subscriptions as possible. 

Their address is 3, St. James’s Square, London, $.W.1. Subscribers 
of £1 upwards are entitled to attend meetings of the Society and 
vote, but smaller subscriptions are welcomed. 

The Society generally assists members in connection with every 
type of field sport. . 

I enclose details of the “ objects of the Society ”* which I suggest 
you may wish to publish in full, as they affect the interests of the 
veterinary profession in many ways. 

It should be added that the ultimate avowed aim of the anti-sport 
fraternity is to secure legal abolition of not only hunting and 
coursing, but shooting and fishing, so it behoves those interested 
in the latter to subscribe with the object of helping to prevent the 
insertion of the thin end of the wedge. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. W. Dean 
(Major, R.A.V.C.) 


* The objects of the Society are: — 

|. To promote any legislation considered necessary to further the 
interests of Field Sports. 

2. To oppose any Bill introduced into Parliament aimed at the 
suppression of, or injurious to, any form of Field Sports. 

3. To take steps to ensure that the facts as to Field Sports are 
‘known to the public through the Press or otherwise. 

4. To watch and foster, so far as it lies within the power of the 
Society, veterinary research, game-rearing, and preservation of fish. 

5. To provide legal advice and assistance to members in cases of 
interest in connection with Field Sports. 

6. To found branches throughout the country with a view to 
watching the interests of sportsmen locally. 

7. Generally to assist every type of Field Sports and the interests 
of all sportsmen where such assistance would be welcomed, 


Sir,—I think it is unfortunate that correspondence should have 
started in a professional journal on this subject, but I do not think 
that Mr. E. G. Barlow’s letter in your issue of July 17th should 
remain unanswered. As I read it he seems much more concerned 
with the destruction of foxes than with the question of cruelty. 
Presumably after he and his friends have poisoned, trapped, snared, 
gassed, or otherwise eliminated the fox population, the veterinary 
surgeons then make their fortunes from the increased number of 
poultry! 

I cannot imagine veterinary surgeons welcoming this Bill, which 
is the product of a lot of cranks who wish to abolish the British 
heritage of country sports, and I would suggest that all veterinary 
surgeons join the British Field Sports Society if they have not 
already done so, and thus ensure that this Bill will never deface the 
Statute Book of a British Parliament. 

Yours 


The East India and Sports Club, 
St. James’s Square, London, W. 
July 21st, 1948. 


Sir,—The letter written on this subject by Mr. E. G. Barlow 
makes it abundantly clear that he has little or no knowledge of 
agriculture or the problems presented to those farmers anxious 
to increase their numbers of poultry, pigs and sheep. The real 
reason why the numbers of poultry, pigs and sheep are so low at 
the present time is that feeding-stuffs are not available. Agricul- 
turalists have continually urged that dollars spent on dried egg, 
imported pork and poultry should be allocated for feeding-stuffs, 
insisting that if reasonable allocation were made of feeding-stuffs 
for pigs and poultry the food position in this country would be 
greatly improved. Furthermore, the recent disastrous outbreak 
of fowl pest in this country must be laid at the door of infected 
poultry imported from abroad. Therefore, there is little hope 
of increasing the number of poultry, pigs and sheep until more 
food is made available for them. I do not deny that foxes take 
a toll of poultry, but even if hunting is stopped they will con- 
tinue to destroy at least as many and probably more birds. 
Furthermore, one cannot deny that destroying any animal is cruel, 
even calves for veal, but my long experience in a purely agricul- 
‘ural area has taught me that poisoning, trapping or shooting is 
far more cruel to the fox because, in most cases, it means a 
painful and lingering death. I have too often found foxes, rabbits, 
hares, pheasants and domestic pets suffering agonies of mutilation 
in traps. It is equally certain that not only veterinary surgeons 
but thousands of other people in many walks of life will suffer 
not only financially but will actually lose the livelihood for which 
they have been trained; to mention but a few, horse dealers, 
grooms, forage merchants, breeders, saddlers, tailors, boot makers 
and many of those connected with steeplechasing. . 

Country people never grudge the townsman his own narticular 
forms of amusement, so do not deprive the countryman—who 
provides your food—of both his sport and his livelihood. 

Yours faithfully, 


Berkeley Lodge, F. Beckett. 


Blandford. 
July 24th, 1948. 


* * * 


JEWISH AND MOHAMMEDAN METHODS OF SLAUGHTER 


Sir,—In your issue of April 28th, Mr. H. FE. Bywater, speaking 
with all the weight and experience of Chief Veterinary Officer for 
a part of London in which so-called Kosher meat is largely used, 
presents what is, logically, an unanswerable case against certain 
oriental methods of slaughter. 

His point that “the Mosaic law enjoined no such formalities 
will, no doubt, be hotly contested. But the answer to such legal 
archaisms surely is that in nearly all ancient Jewish legislation 
entailing physical violence to human beings, such as the rule that the 
woman taken in adultery must be stoned to death, the cruel penalties 
have lapsed, and it is now only the dumb and unoffending animal 
that must still suffer the full rigour of the Jewish law or custom. 
In short, as Mr. Bywater argues, we, the moral stewards of the 
welfare of our British animals, are condoning a brutal and senseless 
anachronism which would not be tolerated if it affected ourselves 
or our children. 

But much still stands in the way of overdue reform: human 
apathy, selfishness, an intense Jewish national feeting, and an almost 
insuperable tendency in some circles to give way to Jewish influence 
from a diversity of motives, are the obstacles in the path. 

Concerted action by the veterinary profession might go far to 
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overcome such obstruction by vested interests, but any individual 
attempt is doomed to failure: the opposition is too massive. 
Yours faithfully, 
Department of Agriculture, J. W. Ramey. 
Animal Health Services, 
Deloraine, Tasmania. 
June 6th, 1948. 


Sir,—Whilst I am in agreement with some of the views expressed 
by Mr. Moller, I disagree most strongly with his contention that 
ritual slaughter is considerably less cruel than many methods of 
euthanasia at present adopted by the profession and with his attempt 
to draw a parallel between the casting and positioning of animals 
for ritual slaughter and the casting of animals for operation. It 
is sometimes apemaay to inflict some discomfort or even pain to 
bring relief to a suffering animal, but this procedure cannot be 
compared to the infliction of unwarranted pain and discomfort in 
animals destined to be slaughtered for human food. 

Mr. Moller was employed in a very large commercial horse 
practice, but the number of times he was called upon to cast a horse 
was rare indeed—certainly not “of almost daily occurrence.” The 
number of animals which veterinary surgeons, as a whole, cast for 
operations is comparatively few as compared with the number cast 
for ritual slaughter. Hansard of December 17th, 1947, gives the 
approximate number of animals slaughtered by the Jewish method, 
in Great Britain per annum, as 80,000 head of cattle, 40,000 calves, 
and 70,000 sheep. Any veterinary surgeon casting an animal would 
naturally ensure that the operation bed was sufficiently prepared to 
preclude, as far as possible, the risk of injury, for economical 
reasons and professional safeguards, quite apart from any humane 
considerations—although, I am certain, these latter considerations 
would not be ignored. One would never countenance the casting 
of an animal on a hard concrete floor, devoid of straw or other 
material to break the fall, but unfortunately this practice is all too 
common in the case of animals cast for ritual slaughter. 

All methods of slaughter require expert workmen, but it is 
inevitable in all procedures in which the human element plays a 
part that occasionally errors will occur. My experience in the 
slaughterhouse, which js not inconsiderable, has shown that such 
errors with the captive bolt pistol must be described as rare. 

Whilst it is the work of slaughtermen to cast and position animals 
intended for ritual slaughter, and not the Shochet who cuts the 
throat, nevertheless without it no Shochet would consent to act and 
it is only with the co-operation of the Jews, or by an amendment 
in the law, that the greatest objection to ritual slaughter can be 
removed. 

Mr. Moller should remember the old adage that “two wrongs do 
not make a right.” 


County Borough of West Ham, 
Essex House, 
High Street, Stratford, E.15. 
July 12th, 1948. 
* 


Yours faithfully, 
H. E. Bywater. 


* * + 
USE OF THE WORD “VETERINARY” 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. R. L. Lewis’s letter in The Veterinary Record 
of July 24th on the above subject, I am prompted to quote from the 
Australian Veterinary Journal, April, 1948, page 100:— , 

“ Board of Veterinary Surgeons of New South Wales. 
Unauthorised Use or Word ‘ Veterinary’: 

Under the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1923, it is unlawful for 
any person to use the word ‘veterinary’ in connection with 
his business unless he is a registered veterinary surgeon. The 
Board of Veterinary Surgeons of New South Wales has, there- 
fore, required a company to discontinue the use of the word 
‘veterinary’ in the name given to the animal health Service it 
conducts in New South Wales.” 

As far as I am aware, there is no provision in this country to make 
the unauthorised use of the word ‘ veterinary ’ itself unlawful, either 
directly or by implication. 

I wholeheartedly support Mr. Lewis’s views and suggest that we 
should follow the example of our colleagues in New South Wales. 

Yours faithfully, 
Gaerwern, C. M. Epwarps. 
Tregarth, Bangor, 
N. Wales. 
July 24th, 1948. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEONS BILL 
Sir,—May I preface my remarks in this letter by offering you 
my congratulations on the attainment of your Diamond Jubilee—an 
event, however, which as I see it, is not taking place under very 
auspicious circumstances, 


It has been asserted in some quarters that the Royal College has 
sold its birthright for a mess of pottage and that the word “ Veter- 
inary” is to be no longer copyright, for the quack is now about 
to enjoy the privilege of using this title, too. 

In spite of the fact that this is the most scientific age known 
to man, the Government is about to put a premium on quackery 
instead of condemning it with all its might. What a paradox! 
Here we have a learned profession carrying on its duties on scien- 
tific lines, its members only allowed to qualify after five or six 
years’ intensive academical training, being asked to place on its 
register the names of men not scientifically trained for the work. 
What would the faculty of medicine say if confronted with such a 
degrading and insulting proposition? 

To those of us who are proud to call ourselves professional men 
this is indeed a bitter pill—to become associated directly or indirectly 
with a body of quacks; I venture to think we should assert our- 
selves in a more energetic manner than we appear to be doing. 

But if the title “ Veterinary ” granted to us by Royal Charter is 
no longer copyright to the profession, then we must drop the word 
altogether and strive for a new charter. In any case the word is 
cumbersome and un-English and if we do get rid of the term 
from our statute, automatically that vulgarism “ vet.” would, as a 
blessing, pass on to the limbo of the past. By way of stimulating 
discussion I suggest, why not make use of the term “ medicine” 
in its broadest sense? For the first two or three years students 
of human and comparative medicine have a common groundwork, 
after which those who aspire to treat man or animal will go the 
way of their desires. 

In the Victorian era our forbears were proud of this independence 
to stand on their own feet and the one portal system of our graduates 
was the envy of our medical confréres. Not so, however, to-day, 
for in this age when we think in millions and act by millions, to 
gain advantages this small calling has little chance to be heard: 
that is why I suggest the amalgamation of the two branches of 
medicine. 

Apropos, 1 remember that doyen of medicine and great seer, 
the late Sir Clifford Allbutt, p.c., writing to me in 1922: “ All my 
life I have been desirous of closer co-operation between students 
of human diseases and those of animals . .. and now a no less 
helpful movement is seen, for arrangements for a comparative 
pathology section of the B.M.A. at Glasgow have been made and I 
have no doubt our comparative friends and colleagues will be not 
one whit behind their Souhome the physician of man.” 

Why not, then, to distinguish us from the quack, let us use 
some such title as “ Comparative Physician and Surgeon”? Such a 
title would at least lift us out of the ruts of auackdom and give us 
a 50-50 standing with our confréres in human medicine, for it is 
certain “the man in the street” will never know the straw-splitting 
distinction between “ Veterinary Surgeon” and “ Veterinary Practi- 
tioner,” and furthermore, he will care less and use this to the 
detriment of the professional man. 

Yours faithfully, 
Fryern Hall, Bridgwater. Wn. 

Sir,—In recent issues of The Veterinary Record the correspondence 
columns have been mainly occupied with the various opinions of 
members on the Veterinary Surgeons Bill, with particular reference 
to the title conferred on the unqualified to be admitted to the 
Register. The status of the profession has been the concern of 
many, and the Council, R.C.V.S., has been accused of selling our 
birthright. 

I wonder how the letter in to-day’s issue of the Record under the 
heading “Calving Instruments” strikes them. In this, an experi- 
enced member describes how he had a cow calved under his 
instructions without taking off his overcoat. It is difficult to 
understand how any member can countenance such encouragement 
to quackery, and how the R.C.V.S. can be accused of not “ skirmish- 
ing ” when individual members are standing back instructing laymen 
how to do their professional work. 

I suggest, Sir, that the only way the status of the profession 
can be raised is by the good, honest work and service of the 
individual member, no matter whether he is styled “ doctor,” “ vet.” 
or “veterinary practitioner.” 

Yours faithfully, 
Southill, Wincanton, Somerset Won. C. Aviv. 
July 24th, 1848. 


ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 
August Bank Holiday 
Messrs. Baver Products, Ltd., wish to advise their veterinary clients that 
their offices at Africa House. Kingsway, London W.C.2_ will be closed from 
the evening of Fridav. July 30th, until the morning of Tuesday, August 3rd. 
Drugs urgently required between these dates can be obtained from Messrs. 
John Bell & Croyden, Ltd, 50, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
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